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from the modern point of view, that Ministry is more
extensive than Cabinet, Peterborough interposed with
a witty remark that the Privy Council were such as
were thought to know everything and knew nothing,
while the Cabinet Council were those who thought that
nobody knew anything but themselves.1

No fewer than three distinct bodies are to be recog-
nised during the reign of Anne as taking part in the
transaction of public business, apart from the delibera-
tions of Parliament on the one hand, and the executive
orders of the Secretary of State on the other. First,
the treaties of peace and commerce in 1713 are described
as having been read in the Groat Council, and there
ordered to be ratified.2 This was evidently little more
than a merely formal proceeding, without debate, like
those of the Privy Council in modern days, It seems
that some criticism was offered, but it was resented by
Bolingbroke as unusual and meaningless. After the
suspicion that had prompted the clause in the Act of
Settlement, ministers would hardly havo felt themselves
safe in ratifying so momentous a set of instruments as
the Treaties of Utrecht without this solemnity, A writer
of the time, for instance, quoted by Hallam, lays it down
that the chancellor could only make himself safe in
setting the great seal to foreign alliances, on, condition
that a matter of that consequent had boon first debated
and resolved in council.8 The whole circumstances of
the Peace of Utrecht were so full of peril to the
ministers concerned, as later events showed, that the
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